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- by two or three bad crops, in.seasons when -im- 
proved lands produce good ones, and sich grops|soil, we!l cultivated, the crops of corn are highly 
promising, while those on neglected, worn, and — 
ply sufficient to have defrayed the expense of|:mpoverished soi!s,-aré inf@fior to any which have — 
deen known for many years in this country, and a 
in some instances, it is.said, will scarcely pro- _ 
duce the seed. 
-tilizing his'|and, subjects the farmer ia a few years{and prudence, to profit by such clear demonstra- 
tions of the value of good husbandry. 

We would recommend to our furmers, a dili- 
gent attention to the following particulars in put 
ting inthe wheat crop of the present year. 


Let the land be well broke up, with a 
Fariners, one and ail, to give to this subject a ¢ood Patent Plough, as deep asthe soil and team 


tho: oe: 


‘restoring it to a productive state? We beg our 


‘parsue that. course which reason and common 











a than usual. 








CROPS. 

The prospect of the Cotn Crop, generally 
speaking, in this section of the country, is more 
unpromising than has been witnessed for many 
years past. On some bottom land, afd highly 
improved upland, the crop is of fine appearance 
at present; bat on the common unimproved up- 
land, the product, whatever the season may hofe- 
after be, must bo extremely scanty. ‘The advan- 
tage derived from the improvement of land, as 
demonstrated by the present’ appearance of the 


be sufficient of itself to stimulate every Farmer 
tou-cnergetiv und persevering efforts for the im- 
provement of his soil. The loso sustained by 


the owners and. cultivators of exhausted lands/good farming, 


are not unfrequent, would amount to a sum am- 


improving such lands. How wretched, then, must 
be that system of economy, which, to-save the 
present labor and*expense of improving and fer- 


to a far greater loss, than would have, compensa- 
ted him for such labor and expense, to say no- 
thing of the decreased vale of his land, and the 
continually increasing difficulty and expense of 


Ist. 


calm and deliberate examination, and then_ to} wil] pertnit. 
sense shall pronounce to be most compatible 
with their interest. Let them do this, and the 
face of the country will speedily assume a very 
different appearance—General prosperity and 
plenty will be the suré reward of intelligent and 
fadustrious effort: : 


Snd. 


We are happy, however, to’ hear that in many 


sections of the Union the Corn Crops promise to 
be abundant—the Crops of Oats and Hay have! 





generally been fine—Grain however, and espe-! 
cially Wheat, will be mucti dearer and scarcer, 
We therefore again recommend the: 


practice, of a rigid economy in its use. possible, over 


proaching, and the farmers should: now 
engaged in prepsring the soil to receive 
The experience of the present year, should: 
an impression on their minds, never tobe e 
of the vast. importance of fertilizing the 
putting it in @ proper state of preparation for 
ceiving the seed, and sowing neatly at the pro 
season. Where these important matters Imve bee 
duly attended to, the crops have been goad: for 

Corn Crpps in this section of the country, should) season, and in many instances.very fine. 
ihey have beef neglected, “the produce 


pense of cultivation. 


the corn crops of the present. season; on good * 


failures in the wheat crop may be justly ; ascribed - 
to the imperféct manner ia whieh the land bas 
been ploughed preparatory for wheats 
Where there are poor, washed, or werth 
out spots in the field, apply manure, 

$rd. ‘To prevent the envut, soak the seed foe 
24 hours in brine, strong enongh te bearan egg, 
and then roll it in lime. recently slacked,this pro- 
cess will not only be beneficial in preventing the 
;Smut, but will materially contribute to the growth 
of tho grain. | 


4th. Let the seed be as evenly distributed:s ‘as 





















































The . vast importance os 
is suill more strongly evinced” y 


Surely it is the part-of wisdom 


It is believed that not a few ofthe ~ 


the land, ia proportion to its fogs 


n;—from one,.to two bushels of 
seed to the acre should be sown. Few persons 
are aware of the immense loss angually sustain- 
ed from bad seeding. Sometimes, the seed is so 
unevenly distributed, that a spot here, will be in- 
jured, and almost destroyed ‘by having a larger 
number of plants than the Soil can nourish, while 
an adjoining spot will" have its prodace equally 
diminished from the want of a sufficient quanii- 
ty. Sometimes, where there is a tolerably regu- 
Jar distribution of the seed, the crop is greatly.in- 
jured by too thick sowing, and in other cases, 
equal loss issustained from its being too thin 
True, if is impossible, in sowing broad cast, to 
place the grains at precisely equal distances from 
eath other; but this should not prevent an en- 
deavor toapproach ‘as nearly to accuracy in this 
respect as practicable. It will be impossible too, 
to ascertain precisely the quantitv of seed. best 
adapted te the fertility of the soil, but as near an 
approach to acguracy, asis practicable, should al- 
ways be aimed at. The labor of preparing the 
ground, and of harvesting, are nearly the same, 
whether the crop be ‘neatly and judiciously put 
in, or whether it be done in a slovenly and inac- 
curate manner, the difference, too, in the cost of 
the seed is inconsiderable, but the difletence in| 
the product will be great: 
5th. .Let the seed be well ‘covered with ,the 
plough if practicable, otherwise with the har- 
row, not exceeding from two, to three inches in 
depth. 
\6th. 


If possible, run a roller over the ground 
immediately alter sowing, and again early in the 
spring while the earth is dry—and if practicable 
run alight harrow over the wheat in March or 
April, after sowing clover seed; and immediately 
after it comes up, sow halt a bushel of Plaster to 
the acre. 


The later the W heat is sown, the gteater should 
be the quantity of seed.. In this country, we 
would recommend from the 10th to the 20th of 

- October, a: the best time for-sowing. 


found to be valuable, and the crop will be im 
proved. Ifclover seed is sown on it inthe spring, 


a light harrow should be run over the seed as 
soon as sown. 


By an attention to the foregoing particulars,we | 
are persuaded the crops of wheat in East Ten- 


conclude by earnestly recommending to our far- 

mers, such an economical preservation and use of 
the straw, as shall ensure to their cattle and hor- 
ses an abundance of food and litter, and to their 
land in conjunction with their other materials, 


‘jsuch an abundant supply of manure, as will ena- 


ble it to yield them a luxuriant crop of corn the 
succeeding year, Thus, with the aid of clover. 
will they be able by industry and good “manage- 
ment, not only to reap good crops:of wheat and 
corny bt annually to augment the fertility of their 
soil, so as to ensure a progressive annual augmen- 
tation of those crops, and an annual increase in 
the value of their lands, by which alone their la- 
bor and care will be amply remunerated. We 
must however caution them to beware of injudi+ 


icious and -excessive grazing, by which all these 


advantages may be lost. But on thissubject we 
have heretofore remarked at length. 


THE MOTHERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Convineed as we are, of the vast influence of — 
maternal instruction and discip'ine, in the forma- 
tion of the characters of children, and in promo- ° 
ting the best and dearest interests’ of society in 
general— We conceive it to be a duty which we | 


to recommend, with earnestness, this valuable pe- 7 
riodical to the liberal patronage of the public—* 4 
It is edited,with great ability;by Mrs. A. G. Wait- 
TELSEY, -Utica, New-York, and is published 
monthly, at $1 per annum, in advance. It should 
be in the hands of every mother who is desirous 


of discharging her first duty to her offspring, and 
whohas any regard for their present or future 





Rye should be sown in August, or-at the la- 
test by the first of September, pastured during the 
winter, while the ground is dry or. frozen, with 
light stock, colts, calves, or sheep, which should 


happiness. We do hope that this valuable little a 
work will be most extensively patronized, and 
that it will be diligently studied by mothers, and 
its valuable instructions redaced to practice.— 
Should this be the case, we have no hesitation in- 








nessee would be greatly increased. We will _ 


owe tothe rising generation and to our country, 7 


* 


Foflon tngross the .admiratiof of mankind to the 
exclusion of works of far greater utility and 


. latter, a State Board of Agriculture is establighed, 


‘B Dn the beneficial effects of knowledge on morat 


i 8. Knowledge, combined with Babi OS iar could be a little modified or related, they would 


it, will. infinitely exceed all | 


ssibly result from many of those production of ay 


literary genius of prouder pretensions, which too 


-valae. 





The young Slates of Ohiv and Indiana ate 
getting a noble example to their elder sisters, in 
‘making legislative provision for the “establish- 
ment of County .Agricultural Societies, in the 


| which we perceive by the papers of thatestate is 
actively engaged in the organization of county, 
 Bocieties. ' 


FROM THE CULTIVATOR. 


principle and conduct. 
{continvep.] 
* ing, would Jead to inquiries into"the reasons of 
thos® moral laws which the Creator has promul- 
gated, and the foundations on whicli they rest. 
This an opinion which very generally prevails, 
@ven among the more respectable portion of man- 
kind, that the moral laws given forth,to men are 
the mere dictates of Sovereignty, and depend, 
slely on theawil! of the Deity, and, consequently, 
at they might be modified, or even entirely su; 
seded, were it the pleasure of the Supreme 
islator to-alter them or to suspend their au- 
jority. But this is a most absurd and danger- 
‘position. It would take away from the in- 
sent excellence of virtue, and would represent 
he Divine Being as actMmg on principles similar 
to those ofan Eastern despot. If such a:position 
Were true, it would follow, that all the immorali- 
lies, crueities, oppressions, wars, and butcheries 
that haye taken place in the world, are equally 
elient and amiable as truth, justice, virtue, 
d benevolence, and thatthe character of infer- 
al fiends is jnst as lovely and praise-worthy 
as that of angels and archangels, provided that 
Deity willed that such a change should take 
Wace. Were such a change possible; it would 
jot only overturn all the notions we aré accus- 
med to entertain respecting the mordl attributes 
ofGod, but-night ultimately destroy our hopes 
futuie enjoyment, and endanger the happiness 
the whole moral universe. But there is an 
herent excellence in moral virtue, ‘and the 
Deity has willed it to exist, hecause it is essential 
6 the happiness and order of the intelligent sys- 
lem. Jt might be shown; that not only the two 


sf 


damental principles of religion atid morality 


influence suspended, misery Would 

trolled through the Universe, and in the tou 

ages the whole moral and intelligent system \ 

be antihilatedi* — ; ps 

_- Now, if men were accustomed to aves 

the foundations of mordlity, and the’ reasons o 
those moral precepts which ate laid before thent 
as the rale of their conduct, they would perceive 
a most powerful motive to universal ience. 
They would plain’y see, that all the laws of God 
are calculated to’secure the Happiness of -every 
moral agent who yields obedience to them,—that 
it istheir interest to yield a voluntary submission 
to these laws,—rand that migery both here and. 
hereaiter, is the certain and necessary. conse- 
quepee of their violation. Jt ia common 
witffa considerable portion of mankind, thou 
seldom expressed in words, that the lawa of heav- 
en are too strictand anbending,— that they inter» » 
fere with what. they consider'their pleasures an 
eujoyments, and that if one or more of | 


have no objections to attempt'a compliane> with — 
the rest. But such feelings and sentiments” 
altogether preposterous’ and absurd. ft - ae 
be iaconsistent, not only with. the rectitude, but 
withthe benevolence, of the Deity, to Set aside 
or to relax a single requisition of that Jaw 
is “perfect,” and which,.as it now stands, 
culated to promote theshappinegs of all 
Were he to do so, and permit moral age ee 
act accordingly, it would be nothing less than to 
shut up the path to happiness, and to openthe 
flood-gates’ of misery upon the intelligent unis 
verse. Ilence we.are told by Him who-came to 
falfil the law, that, sooner may “heaven eatth 
pass away,” or the whole frame of nature be dis=- 
solved, than that “one jot or one tittle can’ pass- 
from this law.” For, as it is founded.of the na- 
ture of God, and on the relations which subsist’ 
between Him and created beings, it must be ab- ~ 
selutely perfect, and of eternal obligation; andj 
consequently, nothing could be taken from it - _ 
without desttoying its perféction, nor any _ ae es 


added to it without supposing that it waso 
ly imperfect. Were thé bulk of mankind, theres 
fore, capable of entering isto the-spitit of such 
investigations, and qualified to perceive the true * 
foundations of moral actions; were they, for ex- 
ample, clearly to perceive that truth is the bond 
of society, and the foundation of all delightful ja= 








*For a full illustration of these’ positions, and. - 
a variety ol topics connected with them, the. au- 
thor begs to refer his readers toa work which he 
lately published, entitled “The Philosophy of — 





lated above, but all the moral precepts which 


Religion, or an Iilustration of the Moral Laws of 
the Universe.” 





se.among iutelligent beings in every world, 
‘and that, were the law which enjoins it . be re- 
versed, and rational creatures to act accordingly, 
all confidence would be completely destroyed,— 
‘the inhabitants of all worlds thrown into a-state 
of universal anarchy, and creation transformed 
inte a chaos—such views and sentiments could 
not fail of producing a powerful.and beneficial 
influence “on the state of morals; and a profound 
reverence-and respect for thatJaw “which isholy, 
just, and good.” : 
‘4. Knowledge, in combination with habits 
‘of reflection, would lead-to self-examination and 
‘self-inspection. ‘The indolent and untutored 
thind shuns all exértion of its intellectual faculties. 
and all serious.reflection on what passes within 
it, or has a relation to moral character and con- 
duct. It is incapable of investigating its own 
powers, of determining the manner in which they 
should operate, or ‘of ascertaining ‘the ret 
Springs of its actions. Yet, without a habit of 
reflection and self-examination, we cannot attain 
aknowledge of ourselves, and without self-knowl- 
edge, we cannot apply aright our powers and ca- 
pacities, correct our failings-and: defects, or ad- 
vance to higher degrees, of improvement in 
‘knowledge and virtue. In order to ascertain our 
state, our character, and our duty, such inquiries 
as the following must frequently and seriously be 
the rubject of consideration. What ronk do | 
‘hold in the scale of being, and what place do | 
occupy in the empire of God?) Am I'merely a 
‘sensitive creature, or am I also endowéd. with 
‘moral and intellectual powers? In what telation 
@o I stand to my fellow-creatures, and what du- 
ties de Iowe them? What is my ultimate des- 
tination? Is it merely to passa few years ‘in 
eating and drinking, in motion and rest, like the 
Jower animals, or am I designated for another 
‘and higher sphere of existence? [n what rela- 
tion do [ stand to my Creator, and what homage, 
submission, and obedience ought Ito yield to 
him? What are the talents and capacities with 
which [ am endowed, and how shall | apply them 
to the purposes for which they were given me? 
“What are the weaknesses and deficiencies to 
which Iam subject, and how are they to be rem- 


the law of God? * What are my great 
ing views in life? » Arethey correspondent 
will of my Creator, and to the ternal destinat 
that awaits me? Wherein do f place my higl 
happiness? In the pleasures of sense, oF in 
pléasures of intéllect'and religion,—in the > 
ture or in the Creator? How have Mhithertoem- 
ployed my moral “powers ard capacities? He 
do I stand affected towards my brethren of m 
kind? Do I hate, or envy, or despise any of thi 
Do J grudge them prosperity, wish them evil, 
purposely injure or affront them? 
them as brethren of the same family, do'them all 


lences, and rejdice in. their happiness and pro 
peérity? 


seriously conducted, - would necessarily. Tead 
to the most beneficial moral results. In leading” 


vould teach us the excellence of humility, the 
reasonableness of this virtue, and the foundation 
on which it rests, ard of course, the folly of pride, 
and of all those haughty and supercilious tempers 
which are productive of so much ‘mischief and 


spheres of life. Pride is uniformly the offspring 
of self-ignarance. For, if a man will but tur 


his eyes within, and thoronghly scrutinize hinie 
jself, so as to perceive his errors and. follies, and 
ithe germs of vice which lodge in his heart, as we 


as the low rank he holds in the scale of creation,) 


of mind, and to fender a proud dispésjtion odio: 
and detestable, and inconsistent with the relatic 

in which he. stands to his Creator, to his fi 
low creatures and to the universe at large. 
Such mental investigations would also lead 
self-possession under affronts and injuries, an 
facial the hurry and disorder of the passions,— 
ito charity, candor, meekness, and moderation, 
‘in regard to the sentiments and conduct of oth 





'to the excreise of self-denial, to decorum and™ 


leonsistency of character, to a wise and steady” 


conduct in life, and to.an intelligent performance” 


lof the offices of piety and the duties of religion 
\But how can we ever expect that an igaorant! 


Or do I Ove 


the good in my power, acknowledge their excels 
Such inquiries and ¢elf-examinations, when” 


us toa knowledge of our eirors and defects, they _ | 


he would see enough to teach him bumblenes a 


edied? What are the vices and follies to which uncultivated mind, unaccustomed to a regul 3 
1 am inclined, and by what means may they nde of rational thought, can enter with spirit au 
counteracted? What are the temptations to which intelligence, on the process of self-examination 

] am exposed, and how shall they be withstood? | It requires a certain pertion, at least, of inform 
What are the secret springs of my actions, and by ‘tion, and a habit of reflection, betore a man caf 
what laws and motives are they regulated? What be qualified to engage in such an exercise; and 
are the tempers and dispositions which I most these qualifications can only be attained by tht 
frequently indulge, and are they accordant with exercise which the mind receives in the acquigiag 
the rules of rectitude and virtue? What are the tion of general knowledge.—If, then, it be admit 
prejudices | am apt to entertain, and by what ted, that self-ignorance is the original spring f 
means may they be subdued? What are the af- all the follies and incongruities we behold in thé 
fections and appetites in which | indulge, and characters of men, and the cause of all that van 
are they regulated by the dictates of reason and ity, censoriousness, malignancy, and vice whid 


i 


unhappiness, both in the higher and the lower } 





bound. in. the world; and. if its dec 
ould tend to cointeract such immoral, disposi- must accompan ey other 
ions, we must endeavor to communicate acettain tion, if we wish to behold ra 
portion of knowledge to mankind, to fit them for and morolized. _ Itis in the sacred’ ot 
‘the exercise of-self-examination and self-inspec- that the will of God, the patural chardcter 
‘tion, before we can expect that the moral world the remedy of ‘moral ‘evil, the rules: 
“will- be renovated, and “all iniquity as ashamed, conduct, and the means ot pioral im 
hide.its head, and stop its mouth,” are clearly.and fully unfolded. .And thé m 
5. Knowledge, by expanding the mind, will either rejects the revelations of Heaven, ort 
nable it to take a clear.and comprehensive view ' study and investigate the truths and moral 
of the motives; bearings, tendencios and conge- Guisitions they contain, can never expect ta 1 
"quences*of moral. actisns. A man possessed of to the sublime heights of virtue, and to the m 
truly enlightened mind must. have his moral dignity of his nature. But, were the study of the 
ense, orconscience, much more sensible and , Scriptures uniformly conjoined with the study of 
tender, and more judiciously directed, than that Very other branch of useful knowledge, we. — 
Lof a person whose understanding is heclouded should, ere long, behold’a wonderful transformas 
Withignorance. When he has te choose between "on. upon the face-of the moral world. Pride,’ 
good and evil, or between good: and. better, or Selfishness, malice, envy, ambition, and rever ‘i . 
| between any two actions he has to pérform, he is! would gradually be undermined. ‘The spirit of ” 
enabled to bring before his mind many more! Warfare and contention would be subdued; riot- 
arguments, and. mach higher and nobler argu-'!¥8 drunkenness and debauchery would be held, 
ments and-motives, to determine the choice he," abhorrence by-allranks; kindness and affection 
ought'to make. When heis about to perform any | would unite the whole brotherhood of mankind 5” =A 
| particular action his mental eye 1s enabledto pierce Peace, harmony, and-subordination would be dis- 
| into. the’femote consequences which may result Played ia-every department of seciat life; “our” 
spin * | from it. MMe*can,in some measure, trace its bear judges re be just. and our-exactors righteous; ate 
i. 7 ings, not only oy his frends and neighbors, and te. bh d eee into peace-to the ends of 
hia the community to which he belongs, but also eat NC , <r i iy pine and praise spring. 
. and “surrounding nattons, on the world at large, on) orth ne ore allthe nations.” Were moral prim" 
swan “futare, generations, and oven on the scenes of a\ciple alps diffused among the different classes of ~~ 
sation, future eternity. “For an actioa, whether good or) SOCtetys It could not fail of producing a beneficial 


‘ae bad, performed by an individual in a certain ata~)igluvence = ou Lhe of the arts and sciences, 
aioe ‘tina in society, may have a powerful moral infla-|?9° on Gvery “Unag fist might tend to meliorate, 
‘ence on tribes and nations far beyond the sphere;tbe condition of our fellow-crentures, and-to pro-_ 
in Which it. was performed, and on millions who! mote the general improvement of mankind. For, 
jay peopie tle world in the future ages of time. in’endeavoring to promote such objects, we meet _ 
We know, that actions, both of a virtuous and with as great a difficulty iu the moral as in the — 


> 


Vicious nature, performed Several thousands of intellectual condition of mankind. The pmnci- ~~ 
“ycars ago, and in. distant places of the world, have ples of selfishness, _pride, ambition, -and* envy,” 

‘had an influence upon the men of the present}a°4 similar dispositions, create obstacles in the, 

S generation, which will redound. cither to the; ¥°Y of scientific and philanthropic improvements, ° a 

honor or the disgrace of the actors. “in that day ten‘old greater than any which arise trom peeu- ~~ 

when God shall judge the world in righteourness,)P!aty resources: Or physical impediments, But 

Pand reward every man according to. his, works.”| Were such principles undermined, and a spirit. ~ 
"We also know, that there are certain actions|Of good-will and affection pervading the mass 
| which to some minds may appear either trivial of society, the machinery of the moral world 
or. indifferent, and to other minds beneficial, would. move onward with smoothness and -hary, 

which nevertheless involve a prmeiple which,|™07y; and mankind, acting in unison, and-every. 

Pif traced to its reimoter consequences, would] ¢ cheerfully contributing to the good of the 
" teqd to the destruction of the intelligent. creation. whole, would accoiplish objects, and beneficial 

Now, it is the. man of knowledge and of moral transformations ou the physical and moral con- 
perception alone who can recognise such actions dition of society, far superior.te any thing that, 
and principles, and trace them+to all their natural has hitherto been realized. 
nd legitimate results, He aloue can apply: with [ To be concluded.) 

" judzement and accuracy, the general laws of mor- 
al action to every particular circumstance, con-| Wo preserve Potatees through the 
hect the, present with the future, and clearly dis- Sumiuner, 

ern the mere semblance. of truth,and moral rec- 
titude from the reality. 

In short, the knowledge of divine Revelation, 





An interesting experiment,lo preserve potatoes 
through the summer, without destroying their ve- * 
getating principle, is published in the Edinburgh, 








M. De. ‘ cey, in M j h 1803, bu ie ‘Son | po- 
tatoes of thé preceding year’s crop. in his court 
yard, ina hole wo and a half feet deep, under 
the it of a south wall, where the san 
shone but a short time in the day. On the 24th 
Jan. 1804, nearly eleven-mopths afterwards, on 
" examining them, be found, to his astanishment, 
that, two or three excepted, which were perfora- 
ted b the ground worm, though firm, they were 
all perfectly. sound, without having 1n the least 
vegetated in any respect, fit for the purpose of 
planting and the use of.the table, as he boiled 
some, and found them sifnilar in taste‘and flavor 
to new potatoes. 

This experiment, in connexion with others 
which we hateseen notited, gues to show, that 
it is the temperature, and not the season, which 
induces the sprouting of potatoes. ‘The practi- 
cal improvement which the facts suggest, is’ to 
exclude the potatoes which we wish to preserve 
for summer use from atmospheric influence and: 
a warm temperature, in vaults, deep trenches or 
eeok cellars. _ All vegetables keep best in a tem- 
perature a little above the freezing point. The 
potatoe, in particular, soon loses the fineness of 
its flavor, and, becomes sodden, if stored in a 
warm cellar, and exposed to the influence of 

thé atmosphere. A farmer of Schoharie has been 
accustomed to bring fine Spitzenburgh apples to 
market.on the 4th of July; and the method he 
adopts to preserve them to so unusually a late 
period, is simply, we are told, to keep them, after 
they ate gathered, in a temperatiire as little above 
$2. deg. as possible. ise 

A correspondent at Goshen, sends us the fol- 
lowing directions for making superior Jadian 
Johnny-cakes, with a request that they may have 
a place in the Cultivator. 

“Take one quart of mi 


Ik, three eggs, one tea- 
spoonful salaeratis, one tea-cup of wheat flour, 
and. Indian meal sufficient to make a batter of 
the consistency of pan-cakes’ Rake quick, in 
pans previously buttered,and eat warm with but- 
ter or milk. The addition of wheat flour will 
be found to be a grea‘ improvement in the art o 


Those who have not got 
do very well without.” 
[Albany Cultivator. 


Frugalily may be termed the daughter of 
prudence, the sister of temperance, and the 
nt of liberty. He that is extravagant will 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce 
dependence and invite corruption. It will. al- 
most always produce a passive compliance with 
the wickedness of others, and there are few 
who do not learn by degrees to practice these 
qrimes which they cease to cersure. 


making these cakes. 
eggs will find that it wil] 


ea Sl Hn ran Jor 

e-have seen it ‘estimated, that ifthe oats. 
hwhich horses are fed were broken int a mill, thé 
three bushels would go as faras siz, or in other 
words that there would bea gain of one half the 
food as its now consumed by them. We are. 
fully sensible that a great saving would resiilt 
from reduying not only the oats, butalPother grain. 
which are fed out to horses or other ammals, to 
something likethe state of meal; but we ‘should 
think that one-third would probably be nearer the 
rate of saving. No one who has evernoticed the 
large quantity of whole grains of corn which ate” 
voided by cattle, can doubt \for a moment as to 
the propriety of reducing such food toa substanee 
more easily digested, and we have often wonder- 
ed that persons having large stocks did not con- 
sult a more just, economy in the feeding of them! 
The saving 1n six months would more than piy 
fora mill that would last ten or a doze yeats.— 
And then again, ifall the hay ajd straw fed on a. 
farm were cul and steamed, the, raving would be 
greatly increased and the comfort of the animals 
promoted in an equal degree.— Bar. & Gard. 


From the Albany Cultteiior. 


CALCAREOUS MANURES. 

We have been reading, with much interest, 
and we believe profit, “Rurrin’s Essay on Cal- 
careous Manures,” a copy of the second edition 
of which has been politely forwarded to us by 
theauthor. Jtisa pamplhiet of 116 closely print- 
ed Svo pages—is‘sold by J. W. Campbell, Peters- 
bugh, and Gideon B. Smith, Baltimore, booksel- 
lers, at 75, cents the copy, and by the. anthor, at 
Sheltbanks, Va. at a reduced price by the quan= 
tity. : 

Mr. Ruffin is a gentleman of chemicali/knowl 
edge, a practical farmer, and editor of the-Far- 
mer’s Register, a work replete with valuable in-. 
formation in rural affairs. He seems to be pe- 
culiarly fitted, by location, talents and. perseve- © 
ring investigation, for the work he has fnrnished 
us: and we think he has succeeded in pointing 
out the defects which exist in a portion of our © 
soils, and in suggesting the sure means of cor- 
recting them. We do not hesitate to say, that 


any farmer, who has a spark of ambition to better ~ 
his practice, and we hope the author will meet ~ 
the ample reward, inthe sale of the work, which ~ 
he justly merits, fur his patient labors to improve | 
the condition of our husbandry. 

The work is divided jnto three parts viz. 1 
Theory, 2 Practice; and, 3 Appendix. The 





second part details the author’e experiments, — 
with calcareous manures, upon his farm, and — 


‘the results for nearly twenty years. ‘These go 


to sustain, we think pretty fully, the theory 
which he lays down in the first part. The 





the pamphlet will prove a valuable acquisition to.” 
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iments. 


_. pures,(b) green manures, (6) unfermented lit- 


For particular plants—as sulphate of lime, or 
gypsum, (for clover,y phosphate of lime, (for 





d of Long | sland 
Florida, upon the tide of the Atlantic; 
and, with the exception that they probably con- 
tain more clay, appear to be similar to what 









hook plains, and to a large portion of Saratoga 
coanty. The natural growth is pines, oaks} 
und whortleberry bushes, and, when cleared, 
common sorrel; the soil is destitute of stones, 
and the earthy matters are, apparently a depo- 
sit, from overflowing waters at a remote period 
of time. The experiments were made with 
shell marl, containing 25 to $7 per cent. carbo- 
nate of lime, mixed with sand. 

We will remark here, that as the calcareous 
earth isthe benefitting prop2rty of the marl, 
other ‘calcareous earths may be substituted; 
and on sands, «lay marls, itis believed, if con 
venient, may be more profitably applied than 
shell marl, which ‘Jatter does not often occur 
in the interior. Mr. R. gives the following 
classification of manures, a designating its 
strongest.or- most valuable agency, 6 the next 
strongest and so on. 

“Substances which form manures, are either 

“Alimentary, or serving as food for plants— 
ns feathers, hair, woolen rags, pounded bones 
(b) all putrescent animal and vegetable 
stayces, as dung, stable and farmyard manures, 
(a) strasy, (a) green crops ploughed in. (a). 

Solvent of alimentary manures,—as quick- 
lime, (a) potash and soap Jie? (a) ashes not 
drawn? (a) paring and burning the surface of 
the soil. (a). ‘ 

Mordants—serving {o fix other manures. in 
£0 lsy—as calcareous earth, incladiog lime'be- 
come mild by age, (a) chalk, lime-stone gravel, 
(a) wood ashes, (5) fossil shells, (a) marl (a 
calcareous clay,) (@) old mortar. 

Neutralizing acidsy—as all calcafeoas man- 
ures, (b) quicklime, (b) potash and soap lie, 
(4) wood ashes, (c). 

Mechanical, or improving by sltering the; 


a 


texture.of soil—as all calcareous manures, (ce) Ty so constituted, that no-one earthy ingredient — 
is so abundant, but that (he texture of the soil 1s sy, 
mechanically suited to some one valuable cropy. .~ 


marl, (5) clay, sand, fermenting vegetable ma-, 


ter, (b) 
Stimulatiag,—as nitre ? common salt ? 
Specific, or furnishing ingredients necessary 


wheat,) in bones, (a) and drawn ashes, (4); 
sali?” ; 
“Calcareous earth, or carbonate of lime” says 





tor d 
of the. numerous combinations © 
forms. with the various acids rae 
are denominated the Albany barrens, Kinder+|(carbonate of lime) which is beyon 

5 son the most abundantthroy 
and most important as an ingredient 


carbonic, which escapes with effervescence 


-|reader the very important truths which it ee 


eub-purnished by ‘nature, are entirely 


neludo either. in its pure j 
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a ce 
out the 
Pure lime aitracts all acids so pe 
itis never presented by natare exc 
bination withz:some one of them, an 
with the carbonic acid. Wher this ce 
13 thrown ato any stranger ‘acid, as, 
nitric, or even strong vinegar,—the li f 
more powerfully attracted. unites with, a 
dissolved by thesttonger acid, and lets ‘ 
the form of air. Ja this manner the carbo ae 
of lime, or calearcors earth may not only be” 
casily distinguished from silicious, and alumin- 
ous earth, but also from all other combinations, 





of lime.” page 9. 
We mark another extract from p. “I 
the view of impressing upon the mind 


veys, and which aré seldom. daly appre 
by the ordinary farmer. RAYS 
“All earths, when as pure as they @re ever 
might be inferred from a description of their 
qualities [described ig. p. 9]: nor would 2 
addition ef putrescent manures enable either 
of the earths to support healthy vegetable lifes 
~The mixture of the three earths indye pro- 
portions, will correct the defects of all, and wil 
#,sufliciency of animal or vegetable matter, pu= 
trescent, and soluble in water, a soil is formed — 
in which plants can extend their roots freely, ~ 
yet be firmly supported and derive all the need- 
ful supplies of air, water, and warmih, without 


nataral surface of almost all. the’ habitable 


soils are 9s variable as the proportions of their ~ 
ingredients are innumerable, yet they are mast | 


—as some plants require a degree ef closeness, . 


cause other planis to decline or perish.” 
After describing the soil, the generalcharac~ 


stale of agriculture in the tide water district 





Mr. R. “is ome combined with. carbonic acid, 
and may be converted into pure or quick-lime, 
by heat & quick lime by exposure to the air,soon! 


ing improvement, in which, he lays down the 
following propositions: 


4 “Proposition 1. Soils naturally poor, and - 
| -beturns to its former state of calcareous earth such soils as ate reduced to poverty by cultiva- 


being burt by too much of either. Such is the. 


of 


world: and though the qualities and value of” 


and others of openness in thesoil, whieh would ~ 


leristics of which we have mentioned, and the ee 


of Virginia, Mr.R proceedsin Chap, 3, to des- — 
eribe the different capacities of soils, for receives ~ 


























































































rent it ly,ap ar Ane ly ba ey: 
‘¢ lime, on literally blowing 
lances, the fitness of any soil to be en- sand hills, at the rale of 8 to 4 hundred. bushels, 
; by py manures, is in proportion towhat or 20 cart loads, to the acre, and the resalts 
was its natural fertility. ee jfully sustain the high opinion of Mr. R. of the 
“2. Thenatural sterility of thé soilsoflower benefits imparted to these soils by calcareous: 
Virginia, [and of like soi!selsewhere.] is caused applications, The soil has become more adhe- 
‘by such soils being destitute of calcareous earth,'sive, sorrel has disappeared, and there is no 
and their being injured by the presence and-longer the former marked difference in the 
e‘fects of vegetable a:id. iproducts of the hill and the swale. We have - 
“$3. The fertilizing effects’ of calcareous often expressed the opinion, produced by these 
earth are chiefly produced by its -posver.of neu-.resulis, that a load of blue clay has been. of. 
tralizing acids, and of combining putrescent»more permanent benefit to some of our:land 
manures with soils, between which therewould:than a load of putrescent manure. And in 
otherwise be but little chemical attraction.* {pas-ing over the sandy plains which skirt the . 
“4. Poor and acid soils cannot be improved rich bottoms on the Connecticut river,‘we bave 
eurably, or profitably, by putreseent manyres,thouglt that our blue clay was the material 
without previously making them calcarious,|tvanted toimpart to them adhesiveness and fer- 
and thereby correcting the defect im their con- tility, with the aid, however, of putrescent man- 
stitution. * ures, which, after all,.afford the only alimenta- 
“5. Caleareous manures will give to our!ry nourishment to plants, 
worst soils a power of retainiag putrescent| Calcareous earth is an essential ingredient 
manures equal fo that of the best—and will jn all good soils, though much less of it is re 
cause more productiveness—and yield more quired than of sand or clay, nnd may therefore 
profit, than any other improvement practicable pe artificially supplied at comparatively. small’ 
in lower Virginia.” 2xpense. From 20 to 40 cart-loads per acre 
The defect in many of the pine lands in -the of clay marl would double, if not quadeuple, 
interior, is not only the want of calcareous, but the value of our light sands. We hope soon 
of argillaceous matter—clay: they lack the ad-'ty be able to detail some, interesting experi- 
hesive quality, which calcareous earth ina mea-!mentspon marling by a gentleman of high 
sure, but not sofficiently, supplies. The blue! standing. ee A: 
and other clay marls, which are peed bp. may In discussing the second proposition, Mr. 
districts, to underlay the soil, offer, therefore, pain details the results of nineteen chemical 
the most efficient means of improving oursands.| . -. minations of soil, taken from different local- 
We have occasignally, though not systematical- ities, all from situations which, from their prox- 


imity to calcareous rock; were supposed most 
dikely to present highly calcareous soils. Fa 
only four of these experiments did he find any - 


oder ike per cent. carbonate of 





*“When any substance is mertioned as com- 
bining with one or more other substances, as 
different manures with each other, or with soil,! finely divided calcareous earth, and in these but 
I meam that a union is formed by chemical at- in yery small proportions. These experiments 
traction, and not by simple mixture. Mirtures'show the error of an opinion generally enter- 
aré made by mechanical means, and may bel tained, tbat the soil in limestone formations al- 
separated in like manner; but combinatoins are! ways abound in carbonate oflime. Where the 
ebemical, and require some stronger chemical ||imestone is hard, and in its natural -beds, the 





attraction to take away either of the bodies so 
united. 

“When two substances combine, they both 
Jose their their previous peculiar qualities, or 
neutralize them for each other, and form a third 
substance different from both. Thus if certain 
known proportions of muriatic acid, and pure 
or caustic soda, be brovght together, their 
strong attraction will cause them to combine 
‘ immediately, The strong corrosive acid qual- 
ity of the one, and the equally peculiar alkaline 
taste and powers of the other, will neutralize 
or entirely destroy each other, and the com- 
pound formed is—common salt—the qualities 
of which are strongly marked, but totally differ- 
ent from those of either of its component parts.” 


debriz, or pulverized portion, is often so minute 
as. to form hardly a perceptible constituent. 
This fact explains the utility of the prattice 
which prevails in Pennsylvania, as communi- 
cated to us by Dr. Darlington, of applying lime. 
on limestone lands. The benefits of the appli- 
cation seem to be two-fold: In the form of 
quick lime it operates as a solvent, and renders 
soluble the vegetable matter fa the soil; and in 
that of a carbonate, or mild lime, it improves 
the soil mechanically, and increases its capacity 
for combining with, and preventing the waste 
of, putrescent manures. Mr. Ruffin also ex- 
amined specimens of soils from the western and. 
‘southern prairies, from localities abounding in. 
shell mar!, or soft and decomposing limestone: 
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4 ly excludes those agents of decomposition, heat, 


ing of newly cleared lands is so essential to the 


excess, 60 a8 to render the soils sterile. 

In acid and neutral soils, Mr. Roffin supposes 
thattcarbonate of lime may have originally ex- 
is'ed, and that it may have been decomposed, 
and the lime taken op, by the gradual formation 
of vegetable acid, until the lime and the acid 
neutralized and balanced each other, leaving 
no considerable excess of either. ‘There are 
several of the vegetahle acids, and among them 
the oxalic, which abounds ia sorrel, that have a 
stranger affinity for acids than carbonic acid, | 
and when coming in contact with carbonate of 





lime, would of course decompose it and uniteh 


with the base. ‘These acids, Mr. R. contends, 
are poisonous fo cultivated crops. The burn- 


first crop, that no good return is expected unless 
there has-been “a good burn.” and ‘spots of a 
new fallow which escape the fire are compara- 
tively barren until the soil has heen broken yn. 
and ameliorated by atmospheric or other in- 
fluence. The fire does not add to the vegetable 
matter in the soi!; it diminishes it; but it pro- 
duces some chemica! change beneficial to the 
crop, either by the solvent quality of the ashes 
which. it: produces, or by neutralizing some 
noxious property in the soil. ‘ 

In discussing the 3d and 4th prepositions, our 
author shows, that “silicious earths can bave 
no pewer, chemical or mechanical, either to 
attract enriching manures, or to preserve them 
when actually placed in contact;” and that they 
“give out freely all they have received, not 
only to a growing crop, but to the sun, air 
and water, so as soon to Icose the whole;” that 
“aluminous earth, by its closeness, mechanical- 


airand moisture, which sand so freely admits ;” 
and that therefore althougb clay lands retain 
manure longer, they only retain it mechanical- 
ly. The means by which calcareous earths 
act as improving manures, are, “completely pre- 
serving putreseent manures from waste, and 
yielding them freely for use;—*their power of 
neutralizing acids,’ and of “altering the texture 
and absorbency of soils.” 


We will close our notice of-this valuable 
work; for the present, and another extract, ex- 
plaining the author’s views of the operation of 
maoures.in the sdi!, whith strongly inculcate] 
the propriety of applying dung in its unferment- 
.ed, or partially fermented state, of ploughing it 
in, and of cropping the ground with hoed plants, 









| - “Except the very small proportions 









re to their practice. 















saline and metalic matter that may Be 
mal and vegetable manures, the whole ba: 
of their bulk (and the whole of whatev 

feed plants), is composed of different, el 
which are known only in the form of 
ato which they must be finally resol 
going through all the various stages of 
tation and decomposition. So farefag 
ing in the earth, these final results could 
possibly confised there, but must escapi 

























































































the atmosphere as soon a’ thew take @ ga 
forin, unless immediately taken up ‘by the of 
gans of growing plauts. It is probablethat bat 
a smal portion of any dressing of manure? 
mains long enough ia the soil to makethis fin 
change—and tbat nearly allis used by 1 
plants, during previous chamges, or caftied off 
: Pruning the > 
many changes caused by fermentation and 
composition, every soluble product may ce 
tainly sink as low as the rains penetrate: ) 
cannot descend léwer than the water, and 
together tvith the soluble manure, will be 1 
drawn op by the roots of plants Onge 
tion, however, seems, probable. Should. 
soil need draining, to (ake offayater passing 
neath the surface, the soluble manhre mig 
carried off by those springs: and this sap 
result receives strong’ confirmation fro 
complete loss of fertility which is often of 
ed in spots over‘a foundation that is springy 
wet seasons, but which have been kept ant 
tillage, without being drained. We areas y 
but little informed as to the pattrcular ching 
made, and the various new substances succes- 
sively formed, and then decomposed, duringthe 
whole duration of putrescent manures in fhe 
soil—and no field for discovery would 6 
reward the investigations of the agricull 
chemist. For want of this knowledge we p 
ceed at random in using manures, instead of 
beingenabled to couform to any rule founded 
oa scientific principles; not can we hope so t 
manage manures with regard to their fermenta 
tion, the time and manner of application, 
ing with other substances, § +, as to enable 
crops to seize every enriching result as soon as ~~ 
it is produced, and to postpone as long as possi- 
ble the final results of decomposition,—whi¢h ~~ 
ought'to ba the ends soughtin every application 
of putrescent manure.” * SSC 
We cannot close this brief néticeS without 


r 


yp nin ad ee tan 





which come to maturity in autumn. We pro- 
pose, however, unless admonished (bat we are 
trespassing upon the publisher’s rights, to copy 
some of Mr, Roffin’s experiments with marl, to 
show to the readers of the Cultivator-the posi- 





asking the intelligent reader to reflect on the” 
incalculable advantage of science to husbandry, > 
when combined with practical opérations.- 
Mr. Ruffin, we suspect, is self-taught in chemi- 















~ eal science; and yet within his limited sphe 
~ of operations, he is teaching invaluable truths, 
_ mostly before onknown or unappreciated, to 
his coontrymen, which ere long may, in all 
vob ability, lead to the addition of annual mil- 
4ns to the value of our agricultural products. 
‘Ifsuch benefits can resu!t from the limited ex- 
ertions of a tiggle individdal, who is able to 
devote to the subject but a portion of his time, 


what benefits might the community not expect 
from the united exertion of twenty -such men,} 
spécially directed to the subject, in all the de- 
partments of hasbandry—in a school of Scien- 
tific and Practical Agriculture—under the libe- 
ral patrona 
weakth? 


ge of the state, or of associated 


From the Western Farmer. 


Miadder. 

In answer to the call of a correspondent of the 
Free Press. we sivethe following concise method 
of cultivating Madder: 

The-land best adapted tothe culture of Mad- 
der is a deep, rich loam, being neither too sti, 
nor too light and sandy,it should be twice plough- 
ed ig the fall, and left tough, that it may ‘be pul- 
verised by.the frost; if not rich, some ‘well rotted, 
manure should be spread on previous. to plough: 
ing, In the spring, sit should he ploughed and 
hatrowed.- When the buds begin to appear, the 
young madder shoots. are to. be taken from the 
sides of the old roots, and*planted in rows six 
fe@t apart, and twelve inches from plant to plant, 
by making a hole*about the usual depth foi 
plating corn; in which the roots are to be laid 
flat, and three er four inches of earth drawn over 
them, ‘The farther cultivation the first vear. 
consists in weeding, ploughing between rows. 
and during the season, at different times, draw- 
ing about three or four inches additional earth a- 
yoand thestems. Thesecond year,.the ground 
eoverine the roots should be so raked off in the 
spring as to make it level, afler which the same 
cours is to be parsued as was the first year, cov- 
ering the crown of the roots in the same manrier. 
The culture the third summer, the same. as the 
preceding. In the fall of the third year, when the 
tops ate decayed, the rovts are to be carefully ta- 
ken up, dried afew days in the air. and after- 
wardsina kiln with a slow heat. They should 
not be taken up until they have had three year’s 
growth. a: 

The cost of cultivation, digging, washing, and 
grinding in agrist mill, has been estimated at sev- 

-encentsa *ponnd. We extract the following 
from the Cultivator. 

Madder does best in a deep rich sand loam 
Moist, but not wet. © Jt requires three summers t« 


two and a half tothree feet for its recepti 


mellowed to the 
Miller says itshould be planted with a dibble, (it 
is propagated by offsets from the old roots,) in 
rows from 2 to 3 feet apart; while Beechstein, — 
saysthey should beplanted only six inches asun- 
der. The practice in this country, we betieve, » 
fot we are not personally familiar with it, is to 
plant in rows four or five feet apart, and to eulti- 
vate rows of corn or potatoes between them, at 
least the first year. The season for planting is 
in May or June. Theacre psoduces from 10 to 
15 and 20 hundred weight. The price if market 
is about 20 cents per pound. ' 


From the American Farmer & Gardener. 
GRASSES—Essay No. 2. 


Remarks on Sonthern Grasses and their culttrre— 
and some. notice of those cultivated in the 
New England States, originally addressed to 
a distinguished agriculturist of Savannah, Ga., 
by Abednego Robinson, Esquire, through the 
Portsmouth (New Hampshire). Journal. 

It 1s evident that the climate and soil of Geor- 
gia, and the south generally, are congenial tothe 
cultivation of many species of grasses. Their 
habits are and have been, for generations, to, cul- 
tivate the usual southern commodities, without 
any intention, |. presume, or scarcely a thought of 
making hay. You have been in the hibit of 


‘purchasing our hay at a high price; now 1 think 


it probable there are grasses to be found, if look- 
ed for, that your soil and climate would be con- 
genial to, and would probably give you a greater 


product than we get here—for instance, if the 


Gama succeeds any thing. like what is represent- 
ed, We can never expect to cumpete with you.— 
It is not reasonable to suppose from the repre- 
sentations of that grass, that, as it isa native of 
the south, and its roots. very large, if exposed to 
our severe frosts, it will thrive equally. well with 
as. But,if the Gama has been too highly re- 
commended, and shoald not do to depend on, 
Ihave no doubt that there are other grasses that 
you might cultivate with great success. 

There are many species of grass, ] have reason. 
to believe, among us, (that-are now lying as dor- 
mant as the Gama has been,) that have been seen 
often, and passed over without notice, becanse 
they have never been known to have been culti- 
vated, and which might be profitably cultivated 
with you, and better adapted to your soil and 
climate than to ours: recollect, sir, that if your 
lands which become worn down by successive 
culture, instead of being thrown. by for a long 
time to recruit, and left naked to the sun to burn, 
and the winds to blow the flowers of. them awayy. 
were grassed immediately over, from the vegeta- 
ble mantre of the top and root of the grass, they 





come to.perfeetion; and as the roots strike deep; 


could be soon reclaimed. I speak of your bar~ 
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élled several 


ave | eard and seen, al 
the States 


times in lower Virginia, and | suppose 


south bear a great similarity as to climate, soil, 


and habits of the-people. .. It is certain that there 
is more or less of light soil, and more or legs 
neglect of husbandry in every. country and sec~ 
tion. ~ But taking Virginia for a sample, ‘and, 
knowing that grasses are-not generally cultivared 


inthe Southern States, it is reasonable to suppose, 


from your mode of culture, fhat you wear down 
your lands by excessive cropping, and that you 
are not in the way of making much manure, and 


“-eonsequently use but little, save plaster, which is 


not sufficient alone to keep all your lands in 
good tilth for successive or perpetual cultivation, 
Therefore, as in Virginia, a considerable part of 
your lands, it is to be supposed, are worn out, or 
laid by to rest, and it is certain that they do not 
recruit so fast when naked’ as they would do 
were they to bo well gracsed aver; peither are 
they assecure froin waste, and indeed they. nev- 
er will acquire that rich, loose, bulky; fertile na- 
tute, that: they do from being well grassed over, 
swelled up, and rendered. mellow, by the falling 
of the top as well as from the abundance of 
roots which are always changing, by old gnes de- 
caying and new ones shooting forth. Besides, 
those lands, which. under your present system 
of culture, are thrown oat as waste fields to rest, 
present to the eye of the observant agricultu- 
rist a most sombre and gloomy aspect, and 
furnish to his mind cause for the most painful re- 
flections. But let us draw upon our fancy for a 
contrast, that our imagination may, at least, be 
consoled with something to relieve the cheerless 
and chilling landscape. All your lands which 
are cleared, we will suppose, are either under 
cultivation in your usual mode of culture, or in 
part covered with a-fine, rich, and luxuriant 
growth of grass, waving its lofty heads in the 
soft and lascivious breezes, the remaining fields 
well set in grass, but not so tall as the former.— 
On these your beautiful stock of cattle are brow- 


. sing—the cows which so generally repay you in 


milk, cream, butter and cheese, and those sheep 
and lambs, which in meat and wool so amply re- 


quite you for your provident care. With what) 
delight, then, would you turn from the first to, the; 


latter prospect—the one the sad reality resulting 


from an’impoverishing system, the other existing: 
only in ideality, but nevertheless within your, 
reach, if you reject vot the boon which invites: 


i 


your acceptance. 


fal one, and the profits resulting from such a con- 
dition of things would ‘be equally great.” 


they arg nevertheless faithful representations of 








1 


Such a scene as | have described. isa aaene 


The 
‘pictures [ have drawn are highly colored, but 





to ask _me,.can the awaste 
the South seAllly, be’ oug 
condition I haye depicted? Now 
cernment will save You that tron 
you that they can-be. But there are many 
who witl ask the question, and how 
awer them? Why, by sising ‘the weapon 
countrymen, by asking thenmandther que 

Can raibroads be built to contect ever 
the seaboard it these UnitedState 
this a begaing of the question. ‘Th 
ment of the one is'as easy as the ot 
difference in your. favor, that” your 
lands can be resuscitated with «litt! 
whereas the construction of the ral 
involve heavy expenditures. “You,sir, have’ 
ly discovered a species of grass called G q 
native, spontaneous grass of the south, " la 
informed, and from the account given'of 4 ; 


is no doubt that it can with robes sttenti 
culture, be made to produce an gre 


passing any thing | have saids “Thig grass 
is péculiarly adapted to light soils that’ 
duce little or none of cur grasses which ° 
ally cu'tivated, and if its product be any 
like the smallest crep'that | have'yet heard 
(30 tons to the acre,) it will famexceed the! 
Ihave drawn. But if it produces 450-to 
has been stated and from good authori 
far transcend every thing of she veg 
yet known as food for animals, and used for 
der. But if it shoald produce one ton 6nly 
acre, on our lightest soils, and can he ea 
tivated, it would be a valuable agquisiti 
every exertion should be‘used in its propa; 
that our barren farms and sterile "Spots on 
farms, may.thereby be made fruitful, and wi 
better and more grateful dspéet. Re of 
Bat, Sir, I have my fears thattour climate 
not be congenial to it; that it wilt not wi 
our severe frosts—the thémometer +has 4 
falten this season ten, degrees below zero. “¥ 
believe that moist ground is not edngenialt 
especially boggy, therefore it will not answ 
ry purpose as grass.. With you.it may fail to 
swer the same purposesan, every particular; 
grazing it close in pasture, | have nof heard 
thing about. it, but presume it will not bear close.” 
feeding at all; we should»not think that weare~ 
confined to ‘this grass only; ‘there may be 
native grasses, if songht.for and bronght wu 
cultivation, which might be preferted to. this, eg 
pecially in many cases, for low’ground, for pas-, 
ture/the finer fodder, &c. aeaete é ey : 
The grasses usually cuitivated in our fi és 
and most Valued, will .not bear close feedir 
pasture, and endure. Among those most es 
ed for ficld culture is herd’s grass, so called 
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Ro - finer, 
Ainds only that withstand the unnatura' 


x 


usage of continual cropping and treading, and 
exposure to’ our severe. and frequent frosts, to 
enumerate. them, a fine species of red top wire 


ass, and white clover, are the principal, the first 


the most abundant. ; 
There are several. species. of grass, that are 
somewhat new in, culture here, aud which have 
been in their intreduction highly recommended, 
tely; Lucerne, Cock’s Foot er Orchard Grass, 
_ Tall Meadow, @at Grass, Rye Gfass, Sc. But 
_ alter a sufficiont test, we* find their culture with 
Us canrot be made profitable, their nature being 
too delicate for our, climate: - [t is the tall Oat 
_ Grass only among these, that | bave any hope of, 
finding profitable. _Asepneco Rosinson, 
Of Portsmouth, N. H, 


Transpianting Cabbages, and 
eather piante«, 

From hot beds, should be done when the 
“ground is not wet, for, if worked in this 
‘state; it willbe fall-of cracks when it. be. 
comes dry. The earth should be just so 
moist as to be finely pulverized, so that it 
may, when pressed about the roots, touch 
them in every part,and.lie close about them, 
and it should’be freshly dug or stirred up 
just before the operation. Cabbages will 
live and thrive better transplanted in a fine 
mellow and moist soil, under a hot sun, 
‘than when placed in a wet soil during rainy 


i ene 


From the Farmer and Gardener. e 
Silk Culture and.the South. eer 


The Editor of that ably conducted paper, the. 
“Alabama Register,” has put~the following » 
query; whieh we shall take the liberty of answer- 
in’: 


“Query. Would not the culture of silkesuc- 
eeed better in the southern states than in any.o-, 
ther part of the Union?” 


Answer by the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener 


There can be no question but that the culture 
of silk would succeed better in the southern 
states than in any other part of the union. ‘The 
winters being there more mild and less subject to 
sudden changes, render them peculiarly suited, 
to the growth of the Morus Multicautis,the hew 
variety of the Chinese mulberry introduced inta 
culture in the United States within the last few 
years. And as this tree must be chiefly relied 
wpen fer the fous of the worm, the temperature. 
ot climate is an object of primary consideration 
toits successful culture, We believe, however, 
that it will succeed in any of'the states if proper 
regard be had to planting it in warm, high situa-. 
tions, where ths trees can be protected from the 
north-west winds in winter. It withstood: the 
last winter to the eastward, with various success: 
where the trees had the advantage cf afew years. 
age, and the bark had become somewhat harden- 
ed, thev stood the frost as well as those that, 
were native there; where the trees were yearlings, 
they suffered more or less according to situation, 
and in some instances were killed tu the ground; 








weather. Muth more.indeed depends on 
the mode of the operation than on the state 
of the weather. 


'_ There dre_some, plants, howevei, which! 
are so tender and juicy, cucumbers and: 
melons for instafice; as to be scorched and! 
absolutely destroyedin a hot sux. When! 
this is the caie, they must_be shaded: upon! 
their removal; by-sticking a broad -shingle' 
in the ground on the south side, or two! 
shingles 0 as partly to inclose them, meet.| 
ing at an angle on the south. 

It has been strongly recommended to.dip 
the roots of, young plants as soon as they: 
are taken from the ground; into a mortar of 
soil and water worked together to the con: 
sistency-of soft mud. “This, by adherin 
to the roots, prevent theit becoming dry 
for several hours ,until they are transplanted. 

Care should be taken thatthe’ end of the 
root is not. bent when set in the ground, al- 
so that the plant be set as deeply as possi~ 
ble without burying the leaves. 


Am. Farm. & Gard. 
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but came up vigorously from the roots this spring. 
In this vicinity, trees ir high warm situations were 
in 2 good state of preservation in the spring, 
while others in less favored spots in Jow damp 
grounds, shared a similar fate with those to the 
eastward. Inthe neighborhood of Brinkley- 
ville, North Carolina, they came through the 
winter without material injury,and evinced great: 
tenacity of life. The white mulberry, the next. 
in goodness for feeding the worm will live any: 
where. 

In conclusion, wé would remark that we. be-. 
lieve, not only thatthe southern States are bet- 
ter adapted to its culture than any other, but that 
we are of epinion theintrodaction of it among 
the old members of them would prove a blessing. 
There is a fact connected with the history of the 
growth of the mulberry, which cannot be too 
torcibly- impressed upon the minds of the farmers, 
and planters of Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and all others of the south- 
ern and middle states, where there may be a su- 
perabundance of worn out lands--it isthis, {that 
mulberry grown in poor ground yields the best 
and richest sitk—so that those barren wastes, 
which have been killed up by improyident cul-. 
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Bigs . ; Cea te gite Speyie os 1 have raised onions for séveral 
ON THB DURATION OF VITALITY IN GARDEN ¢ession on the same bed; but I have 
ee lei ‘fine as those of ,the*present season. — 
From the Southern Agriculturist. ; which 1 have cultivated is called: laa 
_ Rocky Grove, Abbevitle District, and my former practice was to keep th 

; Murch 19, 1833. , ‘ver winter and plant them out in th 
Dear Sin,—I send you a few extracts from Last fall | adopted a different method. 
‘my note bock on gardening, which you can use of stowing therm away in the hous 
as you think proper. tee: jat once & found them to winter best in 
Question——How many years old will Caroli- ! am satiefied,however, that they oughtt 
‘na groin seeds vegetate in Carolina? , footed before tae approach Of severe we 
this year Fintend to-have them in theg 


fore this note can appear in the’ G snenee 












































































“~~ Answer--Cabbage, 2 yaars—not one the 
third years two experiments. 





: . |say, shallow but rich; and one piece of 

Tbave cbhserved a difference of fendays in's9 appropriated can be most ¢onveniently 
sprouting, between old and new seed ia favor that state, for as soonas the crop is taker g 
of the latter; the old seed sometimes takes fif- may be manured, well hoed, raked over, t 
teen days to vegetate. Respectfully, lout, and planted again without delay. 
. THOMAS TARKER. ‘such lands do net deteriorate is evident fre 
| fact that with a very slight dressing,thec 
tf **Cucumber seed, five years old, pianted in a been found successively to increase, 
. = common garden soil—not one came up——plant-'that gained the premium of the Mass 
a ed in adang hill; and watered morning and) Agricultural Society in 1830,was estimated ai 
‘ evening; Came up perfectly well on the fifth) bushels; and it gtew-on anacro which had 
e | day. cultivated with onions several years. a 
B43 + In filling up the cracks of a log-house with ‘The top onion’ is only-@ variety of the. 
; clay in this neighborhood, a small bag of snap) ™oa kind; and some bear bulbs, some seed 
beans was accidentally enclosed between two occasionally | find one which bears both bt 
logs inthe clay. Tis clay was removed fifteen|and seeds. I destroy the young steins when 
S or twenty years after, when the bag of beans, are too many shooting up through the pateh; 
E being discovered, they were planted by way of ifthey ate not destroyed,they will produc ir 


experiment, and the greater part vegetated. able onions. When I gather the crop, (= > 
all togethers separating the onions from the 


A PRACTICAL GARDE 


Civie Beans, 2 years, do. . do. j mer. é a 
Musk Meloo, 4 years, not one the fifth wei! 4 have planted the ‘top onion, in i 
Gacambers, 4 pests; Ba doe also at different distances. Those | 
Water Melons, 4 years, not tried further. close together have been in no baer 
Pumpkins, A yearey “don reg thebe that stood three ee four ms 
2 ‘Pho salboace 4 * wed wept oo ‘ 
: alka Socks : a ae dot jted befere planting, «2: aes 
“| Careéte Q years, do.t By planting early in autume, -onions 
i Ol ee aoe ax. fit for use the next seasen,a month 
: on ies 8 ein ee than if planted in the spring,—which is 
ry : “9 as ea ™ 4 : oy < 
Turoip, 5 Years, do be Sy He ‘sted th tatiana Oe 
Radish S--years as one have insisted that a rotation of ¢ 
roe tia cima ke \to include onions; while others have 1 satis- 
| eink ce 3 29 da, fied to sow or plant them, year after year, ont 
aa Ridies. 5 gat Pay same ground. In favor of the latter practice, 
13 Enolich Peas i Jahee do. may be remarked that onigns require # soil 
x pts cas, ad 9 . ' ‘ ; io # 
| Wilentccha: & yaar, do. ‘sen different from common,vegetables, that : 


Pe ae 








t Three small beds of carrots sown by way 
4 of experiment in June. Bed No, 1, was water- 
> = ed in the evening and afforded a fair crop of artis ek 


carrots. Bed No. 2, watered morning and The best time to sow apple seed is 


a a evening—scalded by the sun and destroyed. : : : 
4 Bed No. 3, watered morning, noon and evening, 2utumn, immediately after they have _ 


—these advanced in growth rapidly ahead of taken fromthe fruit; We : if delayed u 
No. 1, and.were remarkably large and fine, ‘spring, the greater part will be found 
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have lost their germinating power. But if, 
‘it ig determined to keep them; they’ must 
be mixed with sand and closed from the 
‘air; this occasions considerable trouble, if 
athe pippins of different varieties, as they al- 
“ways should’ be, are preserved distinct. 
; NOE. Far. 


# 


Grain for Seed, should be selected from 
the cleanest and most thrifty parts ofthe 
field, a constant attention to this will cadse 
& permanent improvement ia the kind. By 


gathering single heads, rewarkable for their 
Size, earliness, §c. and propagating from 
them, improved varieties may be gradually 
obtained, in the same way. that improved 
breeds of cattle are produced. 


Gen. Far. 


Without being injured, that most of t 
weeds that infest the beds may be destroyed 
in this manner, “Bat the application has 
vther advantages; Salt is:a valuable manure! 
and it also repels-inseets by its pungency; 
for, though we kno‘ of none that feeds} 
ou the Asparagus,there are many that would 
otherwise poach and-lessen the fertility of; 
the soil. 


$a 
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Jdaine Farmer. 
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Means for preserving Poiatecs. 


Translated for the Farmers’ Jiegist@r, from the 
“Journal DAgriculture, etc. Pays Bas. 





To preserve potatoes from the frost, and 
retard their germination, is an object of 
great importance in tyral_and domestic c- 
conomy; therefore nothing ought to be ne- 
glectedtoattainthisend. We consequent- 
ly think it our duty to inform farmers of 
the result of experiments repeated -for ma- 
ny successive years. It has been found 
that, when potatoes are covered 3 1-2 fect 
in earth, they are not only-sheltered fram 
the coldest weather, but may be kept for al- 
most any length of time without zernii-| 
nating, or giying the least sigmof vegeta. 
tion: but ifthey are buried less than 3 1.2 
feet, they will germinate. Potatoes have 
been preserved inthis way for three years, 
without undergoing the least change. 

Then, to preserve these precious vegcta- 
bles it is only necessary to dig a trench 


deep enough to cover them up 3 1-2 feet 
deep. We might in this manner ‘preserve 
a considerable quantity in years of plenty, 
which would be good food for mafijor ani: 
mals in years of scarcity.. But one might, 
perhaps, and with good reasow ‘object to 
this experiment, from the difficulty of digs 
ging up the potatoes, from such a depth, 
as fastasthey are used. ‘To obviate this 
inconvenience, wé may dig, on sloping 
ground a trench, of convenient depth, “a. 
round which a wall must be built to sups 
fort the earth. At the lower end of ‘the 
trench, and on the surface of the earth, a 
door must bé made,’as in a lime kiln. Af- 
ter filling-up this subterraneous thagazine, 
with potatoes ‘within 31-2 feet of the top,” 
they mast be covered with sand, which will 
be 3 1.2 feet deep, to fill up the space. 
Pho potatucs must be takep out as they 

are wanted, by the door of which we have 
yoken before, made at the lower. end of 


Sj 
the trench. The potatoes niust be always 


‘covered with sand, to shelter them from thé 


atmospheric air, which causes gezmihg- 
tion. 

The advantages of preserving potatoes 
without any change, would soon indeinnify 

uilding, which is very tris 
fling, since very rough brick work will an- 
swer for the wails of the excavation, which 
must be made on sloping ground. 

After having used all the potatoes, if you 
wish to fill the trench again, the sand mast 
be taken out; which will do to cover the new 
potatoes. . 


var 


He that from small beginuings has deservedly 
raised himself to the highest stations., may. natal- 
ways find that full satisfaction in the possession 
of his object that he anticipated in the pursuit of 
it. But although the individual may be disap- 
pointed, the community are benefitted first by his 
exertions, and secondly by Ings example; for it 
has been well observed, that the public are serv- 
ed, not by what tke lord mayor feels who rided 
in his coach’ but by what the apprentice Woy feels 
who looks at him. 


Whenever aman endeavors to live equal with 
one of greater fortune than himself, he is sure to 
share a like fate with the frog inthe fable. How 
many vain people, of moderate, and easy circum- 
stances, burst and come to nothing, by vying with 
those whose estates are more ample than their 
own! 
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‘ble medical plant, has induced usto raise a 


- is likely to result favorably to this country. 


A certain cure for the Summer Complaint. 
The numerous applications for this valua- 


number,to accommodate the demand, and it 
can now be had by applying to “Robert 
Sinclair, Jr.,at his seed store,connected with 
this office. It is thus noticed in Fessen- 
den’s American Gardener:—A few leaves of 
the plant, when green, plunged a few times in 
a tumbler of water, makes it liké a thin 
jelly, without taste or color, which children 
afflicted with the summer complaint will 
drink freely; it is said to be the best reme- 
edy ever discovered. Farm, & Gard, 





Crover.—We are pleased to state that several 
of our farmers have engaged extensively in 


the cultivation of clover, and the results have} _ 


been flatteFing. One of these gentlemen has se~ 
cured twenty good loads of hay, and intends to 
persevere in the cultivation of this valuable grass, 
for which purpose he is maturing a considerable 
quantity of seed. 

We hope that these gentlemen will not only 
continue to receive a rich reward for their labors, 
but that their example may stimulate others, to 
adopta similar course, by which their land may 
be considerably improved, and consequently in- 
crease in value. NV. C. Farmers’? Rep. 


Prospect of the Silk Business. 


Itsis very gratifying to know that the at- 
tention given to the subject of growing silk 





Men of intelligence and euterprise through: 
out the U. States, from the North to the 
extreme South, andto the West, are engag- 
ing in the culture of thé mulberry tree as 





a 

A Rhode Jsland paper sta 
Judge Sission, of that state, impor! 
‘before his death from Germany a breed 
of the purest white—beauitiful as. swans, 
weigh when fat from 18 to 22 pounds; that: 
flesh is of exquisite color and flavor; feat 
bundant and of the first quality, and that 
perfectly quiet in their disposition. Thou 
confess we never had much penchant for ¢ 
and that our days for gormandizing are how n 
bered with the things that have been, we’are al- 
most vain enodgh to think, if we could, by 
possible effort of our ingenuity, getone of | 
on our table during the ensuing winter, that 
could discuss it most excellently well. © 
Farmer & Gardener... — 








INDELIBLE INKs : 
If a leaf or stem of ivy be broken off, 'a. 
ish milky juice exudes from the wounded 
tremity. After.a short exposure to the sun” 
comes black. ‘This juice, when apphed to linen” 
forms one of the most perfect kinds of indelible 
ink. It does not fade from age, washing @r ex- — 
posure to any of the chemical agents, excent boil- ~ 
ing ether. ‘The poison ivy, seems notto be e- 
qually injurious to all, as many people will co 
in contact with it, and even chew the leaves with 
impunity. ma ae 





eee 
Responsibility of Drunkards.—It is a maxim — 
in legal practice, that those who prosume td 
commit crimes when drunk, must submit td 
punishment when-sober. This state of the law 
is not peculiar to modern times. In ancient 
Greece, it was decreed by Pittacus, that ig who 
committed a crinre when drunk, should receive 
a double punishment, viz: one for the crime it- 
self, and the othe? for the ebriety which prompl 





food for the silk worm, and are making 
arrangements to carry forward the business 
with an ardor highly flattering to the suc- 
cess of the project. Many have commen- 
ced rearing the worm, and have met with 
success equal to.their expectation. 
are now several societies in existence for 


the purpose of forwarding the object, and: 
seven companies are already- formed for} 
manufacturing the article, - Silk must eVeN" toxication heldsin law, and is perfeetly binding, 
|. tually become one of the staple productious'yntess it can be shown that the person who 
» of the United States. - 


Hartford Cul. § Manual. 





The White Mulberry, besides its_admirable] - 
quality of affording food for silk worms is said Live ? 
to furnisha wood as durable for posts as the best) Christi, interspersed through a garden, will cause 


_ locust or cedar. 


There {2's of violence committed under its influence, 


ed him to commit it. The Athesiaa’ not on 
‘punished offences done in drunkenness | 
increased severity, but, by an enactment of 
|Solon, inebriety in a megistrate was made cap>. 
fital, I iry, at th limes 
jita n our own country, at the present time, ~~ 
Jare held tobe aggravated, rather than otherwise; 
‘nor can the person bring it forward as-an exten- 
‘uation of any folly or misdemeanor which he 
may chance to commit. A bord signed ia in- 


signed it was inebriated by the collusion or con 
trivance of those to whom tbe bond was given 
Anatomy of Drunkenness 
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Of the Mole.—A few plants of the Palma 


Fey 





‘(his animal to leave the premises. 
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- ‘merge from the cocoons. 


.—The great destruction of wheat 
d by.this annoying insect, it is said, may 
vented by very simple means. In stacking 
neat if four or five quarts of salt be sprinkles 
in every bundred sheaves, it will be secured 
rom destruction by weevil, and besides make 
he straw more valuable for fodder. Or if, af- 
ter the wheat is threshed, a pint of salt is mixed 
in every barrel, or.il the grain be put in old 





walt barrels, the weevil will wot aitack it. 


“To desiroy Caterpillars —To fifteen gallons 
of water add one and a quarter pounds of com- 
mon soap, the same quantity of flour of sulphur, 
and two pyunds mushrooms, (the poisonous 


Vkind.) — Pat the whole overa modérate fire and 


keep it stirring. Caterpillars, grubs, §c. wa- 

tered with this liquor, immediately perish. 
This receipt is said to come from Germany, 

where it has extraordinary success.—-Gen. Farm. 


A mode of destroying tits. —A wiiler by the 
name of Roughly, says: “Poisoning arsenic is 


~ the most expedient mode of getting rid of ants, 


fis the living will feed on the dead, so that the 
whole nest, (by devouring one another) are thus 
killed.” : 

Salt and Lime —It is recommended by 

writers @n the subject, to sow Salt and Lime 
bver ground infested by Slugs, Snails, Grubs, 
and other insects of their character, Lime 
whea spread over soil in a hot or caustic 
state, it is stated, will destroy insects and their 
larve or egos. Whea it becomes slacked and 
is held in solution by water, it is readily taken 
up by plants as food, and forms a constituent 
part of them. 
_ “It is astonishing,” says a writer in the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, “how ignorautly neglectful 
are the cultivators of the soil, wheo their crops 
are devastated by s!ugs not to dress the soil so as 
to render its surface quite white, during the pro- 
tnise of a few days dry weather, with caustic 
lime. Itis- instant destruction to every slug it 
falts upon, and those that it misses are destroy- 
ed by their coming in coatact wit) it, when re- 
moyed in search of food.” 





Preserving Eggs—The cocoons selected for 
seed shoul: be firm and of the lirgestsize. After 
Waving stripped the floss from them they should 
be strung together and hung upon a warm airy 
room or chamber partially darkened. In about 
two weeks from winding, the moths, will e- 
The maleis known 
by its smaller size and continual fluttering of 
its wings; after having been paired and remain- 
ed together during the day they should be sep- 
atated by the wings and the females placed up- 
oh sheets of paper where they will deposit their 


eggs. Itis computed that one hundred females 
will produce an ounce of eggs, and an ounce ef 
eggs will produce forty thousand silk worms. 
The papers on which the eggs are. deposited 
should be rolled up and put io tight boxes and 
placed ig a cool dry cellar where they will not 
freeze. . If itis required to Keep them late in the 
season for a second crop, it may be necessary 
to have recourse to the ice house. 


Hartferd Cullurist & Manual. 


To keep Peaches and Plums ripe through 
the year.— Beat well up together equal quanti- 
ties of honey and spring Water; pour the mix~ 
ture into an earthen vessel; put in the fruit all 
freshly gathered and cover them up qiite close; 
when any of the fruit is taken out, wash it in 
cold water and it will be fit for immediatd 
use.— Southern Planter. 
THE BOSTON MECHANIC, | : 
Ve.have recetved the Boston Mechanic and 
Journal ofthe Useful Arts and Sciencesypublish- 
ed ia Boston by seyeral practical men.. This is 
amonthly periodical neatly printed on good. pa- 
per at $i per annum, by Light & Horton,Boston. 
We have no hesitation in recommending this 
to the public asa valuable and exceedingly cheap 
publication. It is particularly valuable to me- 
chanics, every one of whom, who desires to im- 
prove in his profession should supply himself 
with it. The postage only amounts to 26€ents 


per annum, to those residing more than 100 miles 
from Boston—thus fer $1. 25. per annum, any 
mechanic will be able te furnish himself with a 
valuable work relating to his profession which if 
preserved and bound will at the end of the year 
be worth a sum far exceeding its cost. The work 
is highly recommended by the tost competent 
judges of its merit. Five mechanics in any one 
neighborhood by transmitting a fiye dollar note 
can each be supplied with the work. 
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